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unconditional return, for, as lie went on to point out
to the House, without troops or money the King would
be at their mercy. He concluded by moving that commis-
sioners should be immediately sent to invite Charles to
England; "And the blood be on the head of him," ho
cried, "who delays the settlement."1

His words were greeted with a thunder of applause.
The old constitutionalists saw that Monk's appeal was
irresistible, and in the excitement of the moment vote
after vote was passed that went beyond the most extra-
vagant hopes of the most sanguine Cavalier. The Revolu-
tion- was at an end, and the lord-general's lady proceeded
to herald the new era by frankly turning to her old trade
and purchasing a stock of linen at wholesale prices on
the King's account for Whitehall.

The rapid transformation that followed is a matter of
history. Both France and Spain saw the victim of their
long intrigues suddenly snatched from their grasp, and
each made desperate efforts to coax him back into its
power. All their blandishments were in vain. Monk
had succeeded in his resolve that if the King came back
it should be without entangling the country in any en-
gagements with foreign powers. Mazarin and Do Haro
had been completely outwitted by the dull soldier, and
the cardinal died of vexation, it used to bo said, in the
following year.

Early on May 25th Monk was roused at Canter-
bury with the news that the fleet, which was bringing

1 Burnet,. i, p. 88. .There is no trace of Halo's motion in the
Journals, but it may have been purposely omitted. Mordaunt in
his letter to the king on May 4th seems to be ignorant of what Monk
had done, Clar. 8. P. Hi.f, he saw no danger in hist, the day they had fixed for the busi-
